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FREDOUN ZANDPOUR’S ETHNIC ANONYMITY 


By Joe Bustillos 


Mod By his own admission Cal State Fullerton Communications 
, professor, Fredoun Zandpour’s dark complexion and dark hair and 
aS the accent in his English belie no easily recognizable ethnicity. 
yi In Southern California these traits are hardly noteworthy./ But 
for the Iranian ex-advertising executive who came this country in 
1979, following the Avatollah Khomeini’s Islamic revolution, the 
thnic anonymity was a welcomed aspect of America’s fabled 


\e 
S Melting- ot.’ This was especially true during the student 


takeover of the US Embassy in Zandpour’s hometown of Teheran. 


Zandpour, who was living in Portland, /\Oregon), at the time 
ae 


mS 


iN said of that period, "Actually I wasn’t carrying the flag and 


saying, “hey, I’m from Iran!’" 


When asked what he missed most about his home country he 
ie "The salary." He quickly added that that was a joke. 
But how much of a joke is hard to assess. | a 
His advertising agency. Admen, had jumped in revenues from 8 
YQ 2.5 million in 1977 to $ 8 million in 1978. In 1978 the gworias 
seventh largest advertising agency, BBDO, bought 30% of Admen’s 


stock. Admen/BBDO handled clients such as: Canada Dry soft 


drinks: Hoover vacuum cleaners and washing machines: Colgate- 
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Palmolive’s Colgate dental cream, Ultra Brite toothpaste and 
Colgate shampoo; Esso motor oil: Bristol-Mver’s Mum deodorant and 
Clairol shampoos: Singapore Airlines; Wilkinson Sword, and 
Moulinex small appliances. The glamourous life that had 
originally attracted the 1971 graduate from Teheran’s National 
University (B.A... Economics) seemed to coming to fruition. 

Then the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini took Iran’s seat of 
power. 

In an interview that appeared in the May 28°"; 1979 issue of 
Advertising Age, a hopeful Zandpour characterized the new 
regime’s influence in the advertising business as giving it a new 
direction. He felt that the government wanted to use advertising 
to get the country back on its feet. He didn’t feel that 
advertising was going to be banned, pointing out that Islam holds 
a high place for advertising using the example of the Prophet 
Mohammed’s edict to go and preach. 

In the same interview, he noted that the ad business was at 
about ten percent of what it was before the revolution. He said 
that be cna his two partners, Norvik Beglarian, finance and media 
director, and Artush Hammamchian, creative director, had begun 
producing posters and other materials for various causes to bring 
in some money and to "keep the agency’s spirit up." 

He felt encouraged by the fact that the print media seemed 
to be blooming. He ndée that the circulation of some papers went 
from 100,000 to 1,000, 000 once the government was established. 


Nancy Giges, who wrote the article for Advertising Age, made the 
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less optimistic addendum: "Mr. Zandpour’s remarks were made prior 
to reports of disputes at the country’s biggest newspaper, 
Kayhan, where journalists and Islamic workers are embroiled ina 
controversy over freedom of the press.” 

In 1979, Zandpour officially left advertising and the 
country. 

He admitted, in a recent interview, that while he is 
sometimes bitter over the loss of his business’ he is ‘lisa, 
Srateful for the opportunities that the events of the past have 
produced. 

Rather than start over in the advertising business he turned 
to the field of education. "T was looking for something a little 
more independent to do as ae person. I found my place in 
education, where I could still be involved in advertising, and 
yet I’m in more of a position of contributing to the field, with 
the research and the cise al 

After receiving his M.A. from the University of Portland in 
1980 and his Ph.D. from the University of Washington in 1984 in 
lc muan ommunications, Zandpour taught at Penn state 
University before coming to Cal State Fullerton as an associate 
professor of Communications. 

Like many before him who have come to this country from 
various Soar el ie has felt the tension between the traditional 
ways of his homeland and the customs of his new home. But 
rather than either abandoning his ethnic heritage or wearing it 


like a chip on his shoulder he has taken the attitude that this 
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is what he has to contribute to the larger culture. His ethnic 
anonymity may have helped in those early years to avoid ugly 
American jingoism. Today he simply wishes to contribute with his 


education to the building of a better culture. 
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